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represented on each school management committee, and teachers
could also be nominated for appointment on the committees. The
powers and duties of the committees were limited in regard to
finance and control of expenditure, the acquisition of land, the
appointment, transfer, remuneration, and dismissal of teachers and
certain other matters.
The Act enunciated the principle that no child who was qualified
for entry to an intermediate or secondary school should be debarred
by reason of poverty, and authorities had power to assist by paying
travelling expenses, or fees, or the cost of residence in a hostel, or
to grant bursaries and pay maintenance allowances in cases of hard-
ship. The education authority might also provide books not only
for children and young persons attending schools and continuation
classes but also for adults in the district and for this purpose it
could make suitable arrangements with the public libraries. Every
authority had to submit to the Department its scheme for providing
primary, intermediate, and secondary education in its area and for
the maintenance and support of a limited number of fee-paying
schools. Perhaps one of the most important sections of the Act is
that which directed the authority to institute a scale of salaries for
its teachers in conformity with the conditions to be laid down by
the Department in consultation with representatives of the education
authorities and the teaching profession. Dr. John Strong, then
rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh, and afterwards
professor of education in the University of Leeds, played a leading
part in the institution of the salary scales.
The education authorities were permitted to aid in supplying
nursery schools for children between the ages of two and five. They
could also contribute, if they thought it necessary, towards the main-
tenance of schools not under their own management, or to universi-
ties. Each education authority was to contribute to the maintenance
of training-colleges such sums as the Department might determine.
The amount of such contributions would depend upon the number
of teachers employed by an authority. The school-leaving age was
to be raised to,fifteen on a date to be announced by the Education
Department and no exemptions from attendance were to be granted
to children under the age of thirteen.
Like the corresponding English Act, pupils leaving school at
fifteen were to attend continuation classes till sixteen and eventually
up to eighteen years of age. Schemes for the education of these
continuation-class pupils were to be submitted to the Department